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Editorial 


Reports continue to reach us which are heartening to librarians. In the outer unpleasantness 
of the black-out there has come a new realization of the inner attractions of the fireside; and 
libraries are playing a definite part. It has been remarked, and is of course true, that for 
many of our people the opportunity has been given for the first time for twenty years to 
cultivate certain self-aétivities. Music in the home is one of them; we have met men who 
used in youth to play an instrument now turning to it again; and the pleasure of creating 
music oneself instead of listening to wireless or gramophone records is great. For the first 
time others have turned to hobbies, handicrafts, games of skill, drawing ; and many more 
than these have remembered that certain great books which they have had a life-long desire 
to know still remain unread. In all this librarians see opportunity and play a leading part, 
putting out useful lists on the basis of that good slogan, ‘* Books make Black-outs Brighter.” 
We need not enlarge upon matters so obvious to the eager librarian. One thing he must have 
noted is the return to the greater classics, the land of Don Quixote, the immortal Vicar of 
Wakefield, of Jane Austen and Dickens amongst many others. It is strange how immortal the 
Immortals are—but, is it ? 
* * * * 


The mobilisation of thousands of men who are of all classes is as acute a problem to-day 
as in 1914 or even more so. The old idea of the soldier as one having the mind of the labourer 
dies hard, and indeed on service he has no individual life, and almost entirely no personal 
privacy which to many men is the greatest deprivation of all. Libraries can give sanctuaries 
of silence for many men, but it has to be recognized that thousands of men are in distriéts 
remote from the town public library and often at a distance from a village which the county 
library can serve. The problem must be tackled afresh from that point of view. It has been 
a satisfaction to know that the Lord Mayor of London, at the request of all the Services, has 
issued an appeal for money and books to form libraries for the Forces. In this movement 
the L.A. has been active and will indeed probably become the technical force. A great scheme 
is envisaged, having for its aim the supply of books to troops in the field and at home in 
barracks, camps and lonely posts, to sailors in all branches of service, and to the Air Force. 
Garrison libraries exist at present and in the modern battleship there is usually a library and 
sometimes even a bookshop. With the aid of the Naval and Military Authorities it should 
be possible to co-ordinate much of the work and extend it enormously. 

* * * * * * 


The point is that we, as individual librarians, have our part to play in any scheme that 
may be launched. The profession, after all, consists only of ourselves and opportunities are 
wasted if the individual is unwilling, through inertia, overdrive in other direéctions, or (as is 
mainly the case) from modesty, to contribute. There will be a drive for funds and for books 
in every part of the British Isles. Every librarian will be able to do something. And if it is 
well done it may help to establish libraries in the affections of our people. 
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Loneliness is a characteristic of life in the Forces ; a paradox but a truth. There are now 
many hundreds of young librarians, men and women, already serving in the Forces, some 
at the Front and more in this country, but most of them at some distance from their homes. 
Where they have joined local units there is a certain amount of companionship and we must 
recognize that some people like the life of camp, ship and barrack and do not greatly miss 
the home circle and associations. There are many others, however. Librarians might find 
out if there are young librarians billeted in their areas and try to establish contact with them ; 
because one of the needs, already expressed, is “‘ to keep in touch.” Some librarians are shy 
of making these approaches, but they should not be so ; and invitations to these youngsters 
to spend evenings in our homes, to an occasional meal, and what many of them value 
immensely, the “ hospitality of the bathroom ”—these are simple things, but a contribution 
many of us can make to the brethren. 

* * * * . * 


A controversy in a popular Sunday newspaper was started by a library assistant of eighteen 
who averred that the L.A. was so concerned with the perfecting of technique that it had no 
regard for the needs of readers. This enthusiastic overstatement, it emerged, turned upon the 
idea that the public library exists to distribute new books, and there are not enough copies 
of the newest books in them. In the first place a library exists for books, not only new books, 
and if it spends its funds exclusively on the latter it is false to its purpose. Unless funds 
become much greater than they have been, and enormously greater than they are likely to be 
in or after the age of a six-millions-a-day confli&, the provision of adequate copies of (say) 
Let the People Sing is a mere dream. Bluntly the public is unwilling to pay from public funds 
for the costs of such a service. The issue of lists of the books which have still oven-heat on 
them may impress librarians without experience as evidence of an alert librarian, but they 
cannot convince them that the books are available in quantities adequate to demands. We 
are bound to return to the notion that a library must have a systematic, representative stock, 
which does not cater for momentary demands ; or, to alter the whole attitude of the service, 
and limit our stocks to some score of titles yearly, copies of which are bought to satiation 
point. It might be possible to run some sort of library which caters only for popular reading, 
based on the estimate that one book weekly is all that men should read, and buying only 
fifty-two works but at least one-hundred copies of each. But it would not be a public library 
and would have to be provided on a clear rate-entertainment basis. Is anyone really prepared 
to advocate this, which is the logical conclusion of the argument of our young friends and 
of many rather older men equally vague in their generalisations ? 

* * * * * + 


The abandonment this year of the Library Association December examination has been 
a disappointment to some, but the majority will agree that the months just behind us have 
been so distraéted that normal study has been difficult, and the examiners as a whole have been 
so occupied with urgent national work that they, too, could do justice to candidates only 
with some difficulty. The winter, however, has seen the beginning of several classes at 
Catford, Croydon, and Fulham, and elsewhere in the provinces. The School of Librarian- 
ship is still in abeyance and several of its students have been left midway in their course. 
The situation deserves the careful attention of the L.A. and of the University of London. 

* * * * * * 


The problem of library staffs has not yet become acute ; it may very soon. If the conflict 
extends to the threatened three years, almost all our young men will be drawn into the armed 
forces, unless, indeed, this develops differently from the last war. Libraries must carry on, and 
librarians must see to it that efficiency is maintained. Every one of them, too, will desire 
earnestly that the interests of those called up shall be conserved ; that they may return without 
loss of Status, be given their annual increases while they are away, and the superannuation 
contributions of their authorities be maintained. We recall as something not to be repeated 
the aétion of a chief librarian in the last war. He appointed during the absence of the male 
members of his staff a woman deputy who was allowed to retain that position at the end of 
the war; the men who returned found themselves subservient and displaced. The excuse 
given was that the said chief had not had a holiday for two years ! 
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Our Opportunity 


By Freperick Cow es, F.R.S.L. (Chief Librarian of Swinton and Pendlebury). 
Ar the outbreak of war Librarians were very rightly reminded, by their professional 
association, of the great opportunity given for the service to rise to the occasion and estabtish 
itself in its proper place in the life of the community. For years we have been advertising the 
faét that public libraries stand for everything that concerns the mental well-being of society. 
But, in a time of national emergency, it is up to the individual Librarian to prove this 
contention to the satisfaction of those who control his activities. 

From all over the country come reports of Librarians acting as Food Controllers, 
Registration Officers, Fuel Overseers, etc., and one is compelled to wonder how far the 
duties of these positions affeét the normal working of the libraries. At no time has there been 
a greater or more urgent need for the facilities which only libraries can give. Yet, in some 
places, there is the danger of libraries becoming associated with matters entirely outside their 
normal scope to the possible detriment of their ordinary services. Staffs and premises have 
been commandeered for emergency work, and some authorities have been allowed to lose 
sight of the fact that the funétioning of libraries in a time of war is just as vitally important 
as A.R.P. If we sacrifice this principle we are making a rod for our own backs, and the firm 
position so hardly won since the termination of the last war will be difficult to regain. 

Early in September the Library Association endeavoured to impress the national value 
of the library service and its possibilities upon the newly-formed Ministry of Information. It 
seemed that a workable scheme had been formed whereby Librarians should co-operate with 
the Ministry in the distribution of information to the public. That scheme has never operated 
although the machinery was already in existence and could have funétioned without involving 
any additional expenditure. Yet the Ministry calmly spent over £20,000 upon the printing 
and display of futile slogans which are an insult to the nation’s intelligence. 

But Librarians, on the whole, proved themselves capable of handling the situation. 
Most of us already had a general information bureau in operation, and it was not difficult to 
extend its scope to include all matters arising out of the war. The National Council of Social 
Service has established Citizens’ Advice Bureaux throughout the country and, wherever 
possible, has willingly co-operated with public libraries in this work. In Swinton and 
Pendlebury the Chief Librarian was appointed by the Council as Information Officer for the 
borough, and immediately established advice bureaux at the four local libraries. At first these 
worked independently of any outside organisation, but we have now become affiliated to the 
National Council of Social Service and find this a great advantage. The bureaux are already 
being well used by members of the public who require advice on such matters as evacuation, 
dependants’ allowances, inability to pay rates and taxes, hire purchase, erection of air-raid 
shelters, etc. To assist the staff in this work a committee of voluntary workers has been formed, 
and the majority of the members are people well qualified to give expert advice. No 
appreciable expenditure is involved and this additional aétivity is good publicity for the 
libraries. In some towns the advice bureaux, set up by the National Council of Social Service, 
are entirely operated by voluntary workers, but there are obvious advantages in having a 
responsible Local Government official in control. 

At the outbreak of war many libraries were forced to close at dusk as their windows were 
not suitably curtained and those responsible for blacking-out seemed to be under the impression 
that libraries could be left until the last. Here we fitted temporary screens to the windows of 
the lending departments, which served until permanent fittings were available, and were thus 
able to maintain our normal hours of opeinng. The result has amply repaid us for the slight 
extra effort. Over 800 new borrowers have enrolled since September 4th, and the issue of 
books during the month of November was 6,893 more than in the corresponding month last 
year. It is obvious from these figures that the public is ready to respond to the opportunities 
for education and recreation offered by the libraries. With their normal amusements 
restricted by the black-out people are turning to reading as the ideal form of entertainment for 
the fireside. Those who have cherished the ideal of creating a nation of readers have a fair 
chance of seeing that ideal realised. 
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Most library authorities found it necessary to abandon their usual lecture programme for 
this session. The difficulty of blacking-out large halls had to be faced, and it was uncertain 
that people would venture out after dark. But in many towns leétures have now been revived 
with marked success. In Swinton and Pendlebury we have already held a series of addresses 
on allotment gardening, and the attendance was so satisfactory that we are now proceeding 
with the arrangement of lantern lectures on more general topics. Leétures for school-children 
are being given on Saturday mornings and are proving embarrassingly popular. Our Junior 
Philatelic Club has held its meetings as usual since the outbreak of war, and the membership 
has doubled in the past six weeks. The Guild of Library Players is proceeding with a winter 
programme, and has promoted a scheme of co-operation between all local dramatic societies. 
In place of the old theatre, which is well off the bus routes, the Council has granted the Guild 
the free use of a central hall, and all performances will be given in aid of the local branches of 
war-time charities. The Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries Bulletin is appearing as usual, 
in spite of a ten per cent. increase in the cost of printing, and our borrowers appreciate the 
lists of new books which are a feature of each issue. To supplement these we have published 
eighteen reading lists under the general heading “‘ War Time Reading : Books you may have 
missed.”” The subjects covered are all popular and include deteétive fiction, love stories, old 
favourites, hobbies and pastimes, the European scene, war-time gardening, Nazi Germany, 
the causes of the war, etc. 

Alas! I see my new central library, which was to have been commenced next year, 
becoming a very hazy dream. My nice bright show-windows and illuminated signs may no 
longer glow at night. As I write the penetrating odour of boiled onions arises from the 
basement where an A.R.P. canteen has been established. But these are minor vexations. The 
thing that matters is that the maintenance of a normal library service has been proved fully 
justified. All those Librarians who seized upon the opportunity to make their services really 
vital factors in the war-time social scheme must be satisfied with the results they have achieved. 
Never before did the public libraries mean so much to the ordinary men, women and children 
of this country. When the inevitable economy axe is produced for the pruning of next year’s 
estimates we shall be able to claim that expenditure upon the library service must be based upon 
its achievements and, with the record of these few months of war before them, committees 
will, it is hoped, fully realise the part the libraries are playing in helping to maintain the 
normal life of the community and cheer the spirits of a people disciplined by the unaccustomed 
rigours of war-time restriétions. 


After Three Months: War Reflections 


By ReGinaLp Howartu (Borough Librarian, Folkestone). 


Pusiic Librarianship is an adaptable profession. It flourishes best under conditions of 
Stability and peace ; but if left unfettered by petty restriction and ill-considered regulation, it 
also performs a valuable and highly desirable funétion in time of war. 

Unfortunately, however, what appear under normal conditions to be virtues may easily 
become defects when these conditions change. Public Libraries may be dependent on the 
caprice of Town Councils and hard-headed finance committees, and the very freedom which 
allows them, in times of comparative prosperity, to rise above any uniform standard of 
efficiency, may also, in times of adversity, reduce them to much lower levels. If policy is 
direéted by a strong, capable official well supported by an influential committee, the Library 
usually retains, at least, a stable basic service and efficiency even under abnormal conditions ; 
if not, its fortunes fluétuate violently. 

After three months of war we see this fact clearly. Whilst some Libraries have had their 
services curtailed others have been ieft free to grasp their opportunities and adapt their 
services to prevailing demands. One thing clearly emerges : this is a time for strong and firm 
librarianship. The Library of to-morrow is already being fashioned on the way in which 
to-day we are meeting the problems of organisation and demand in time of war. In many 
cases when services have been too ruthlessly curtailed public opinion has been solidly and, 
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fortunately, volubly behind the Librarian. But it is clear that there is a need for bold and 
clearly defined Librarianship: the weak or timid, no matter how well-intentioned, will 
inevitably suffer. A strong and determined attitude to-day, an intensification of service to the 
public, an extension of facilities, and a clear conception of the value of the manifold activities 
of an efficient library service in times of stress—these alone will influence our municipal 
governors. 

We are facing a problem which is essentially new. Though I was but a raw schoolboy at 
the time, few will dispute that 1914 offers no parallel. We are infinitely better organised to-day, 
and we have a sufficiently strong hold on public life and opinion to insist on the maintenance 
of almost normal services. 

To-day we have, also, at least one fa@or of cardinal importance. The general inter- 
ference with the normal use of leisure due to the black-out, the curtailment of normal sources 
of entertainment, and a variety of like measures, has led to an intensification of home life. 
People are thrown more on their own resources. (What a study this offers the social 
psychologist !). At last we have clear proof that a generation of quiet Library publicity has 
been effective. Soaring issues and membership figures (general throughout the country I 
believe) indicate the direction of new aétivities. Here is both an opportunity and a challenge 
to an efficient Library. 

What we knew, formerly, under the loose terms of “ light reading ” or “ recreational 
reading ” quickly acquires a new significance. It can and will play no small part in the 
maintenance of a high public morale. In a war of nerves there can be no doubt that the depth 
and sincerity of that morale may well be a decisive fa€tor in ultimate success. Light reading, 
then, must be approached from a new angle : as being of real value in countering the insidious 
effect of boredom at the one end and mental exhaustion at the other. 

Not, for one moment do I mean to suggest that a new emphasis should be laid on the 
lighter side of library activity ; only that the implications should be clearly recognised. In my 
own Libraries we have faced, in recent weeks, a remarkable increase in issues; but this , 
increase has been uniformly spread over all classes. If general education and the wider cultural 
aspeéts of life are to be curtailed in modern war, then our civilization is not worth fighting for. 
That you cannot have normal life under war conditions is clear, but the nearer you approach 
normality the quicker your victory and the more cogent your results. 

Here then is the opportunity and the challenge. Widely developing services under 
difficult conditions. A new public thrown more on its own resources. The child missing, in 
part at least, his normal education. Looking at the present, can we satisfy them and help to 
keep them, at least, mentally cheerful and content ; in the future, can we hold them ? Here is 
part of that 75 per cent. of the population we could not get into our Libraries. All the 
resources, training, ability, and boldness of the modern Librarian will be needed, and without 
boldness the others may be ineffective. 

Unfortunately, in some ways, the Librarian in recent years has proved his worth. To-day 
he is just a normally efficient official in charge of a corporation department. He is one of a 
body which includes Borough Treasurers, Borough Engineers, and the like, not just a peculiar 
appendage. Furthermore, an efficient Library demands organising ability of no mean order 
and an unusual attention to detail : qualities sorely needed in the organisation of civil defence. 
So Librarians have been called upon for a choice variety of posts. Food control, registration, 
fuel control, A.R.P. control—all have taken librarians, which is no little tribute ; and many 
| new reputations have been made. 

After the first few weeks of intensive preparation when it was essentially a case of “ all 

hands to the pumps ” and we all willingly did our best, most of us were forced to review our 

| position. We insisted, wisely I think, that we should be doing a finer service for the community 

as full-time Librarians and part-time war officials than the reverse. We offer, and give, all the 

spare time, capacity, and energy at our command, but we have an essential job in our Libraries 
which at this time, more than ever, needs our guidance and experience. 

Developing services cannot be efficiently met with depleted Staffs, commandeered 
buildings, or financial cuts. Fortunately these matters are now being satisfactorily adjusted 
throughout the country, and it is good to see that in many cases this is due to public opinion 
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and demand. Compromise is usually possible with regard to buildings ; certain sections neing 
less essential than others. But the financial angle is a source of grave concern. 

Economy there must be, but most Libraries have, from sheer necessity, always been 
extraordinarily economical in organisation. Some Libraries have already experienced cuts, 
some have been either threatened or warned. Alternatively, other Libraries have received 
supplementary grants for books in addition to this year’s estimate because of unusual demands. 
But we would be foolish if we failed to see the all too obvious signs. Sooner or later we shall 
have to face municipal economy drives and the wise Librarian is already scrutinising his 
estimates and his administration with the greatest care. In view of demands, book-funds ought 
to be increased rather than cut: even to maintain them is going to be the Stiffest test. The 
library with a sound record of efficient organisation and public service will be best fitted to 
face the inevitable finance committee. 

It is difficult to generalize. Conditions vary greatly according to locality, and in some 
cases the Librarian’s task is unenviable. If cuts must be faced, there is still the question of 
“where” and “ how”? This is a question which should be left to the Librarian and his 
committee and not diétated by outside interests. 

A good friend of mine, a member of my committee, contributed articles to Britannica. 
When a new edition was called for he was asked to compress his articles a little more. His 
reply was that he had compressed to the utmost in the original articles, all he could do was to 
amputate them. If cuts in Library expenditure are to be made, the same attitude might be 
adopted. 

One efficient Library in a town is better than two inefficient ones. Indeed if they are 
allowed to become inefficient and starved, a generation of good work could be sabotaged in a 
very short time. Fortunately none of us has faced this problem yet, but I am inclined to submit 
that if we are forced into it, amputation is the only way. To cut out a reading room, or at an 
extreme, close a branch library, would be better than to cripple all departments by starvation. 
Then public opinion would probably do what the Librarian was unable to and resist 
unjustified cuts. 

The resourceful Librarian to-day is attempting to anticipate developments, widening his 
scope, giving facilities to the various service units billeted in his area, proving the real value of 
libraries in evacuation problems, extending his information activities, and generally gaining 
real appreciation of the value of a library service not only from the public but also from the 
authorities. On his success depends the next generation of Library history. Timidity or 
weakness on his part will be fatal. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


My Dear Hypra, 

It has occurred to me that our Secret Service has missed much in failing to make use of 
our incomparable Dewey Decimal Classification. Moreover, the Library Association has 
been sadly negleétful in failing to draw to the attention of the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office the infinite uses of our bibliothecal code. 

Of course we have all indulged in the mild pleasure of sending postcards from holiday 
resorts saying that the 641.5, 792.2 and 790 were good, bad and indifferent. And Mr. Jast 
applied the same classification to library correspondence—much to the bewilderment of our 
unprofessional office staffs. But apart from this, few of us have gone further than such cryptic 
messages as 


023.4 172.4 713 
[The Chief is on the war-path], 
or 
339-2 651.3835 3352.1 
[The salaries are being paid over at the Treasurer’s !]. 
From these examples, however, you will see that all messages go through two stages : 
first, they must be translated into Dewey-fied English ; and, only then, into decimal symbols. 
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Now let us study the peculiar needs of the War Office, and consider what individual 
contribution librarianship may render the nation. Obviously, the messages will have a very 
different context from those we write on professional matters. Secondly, they must be as 
concise and unambiguous as possible. In faét, to ensure that the right viewpoint is assumed 
by both sender and recipient it would probably be necessary to use the Brussels expansion of 
Dewey. However, against the ultimate Pitman we are at least able to work out our preliminary 
Gregg. 

The War Office, shall we say, sends a message : 
Help needed in Zanzibar 
which, being translated in Dewey-fied English, reads : 
Help (synonymous in the Dewey index with Servants) necessity Zanzibar 
or, rendered in decimal symbols : 
647.2 123 916.781 
which might stump more than the imagination of an enemy decoder ! 


Over the phone, of course, Dewey might be used with great advantage. For instance : 
Air-raid over Blank-shire 
might be rendered : 
623-746 914.272 
in which we should gain an immense advantage by substituting 614.8 for 623.746, for the 
very number 614 implies that all precautions for safeguarding the public must be taken. 
In faét, on re-reading the American Black Chamber, | realise that secret inks and papers, 
ingenious methods of concealment, and international spies of mythological repute, have 
nothing on the resources of bafflement in the heretofore innocuous Dewey. 


Journalists in the House of Commons might even consider the abandonment of their 
comparatively inadequate shorthand, don’t you think, in favour of Dewey, when we can 
render the Government’s proclamation : 

Tyranny must be exterminated 
as : 
321.6 648.7 
in which the latter figure indicates that the former is a domestic pest ! 

But now let us consider the needs of the common soldier in France, whose stub of a 
pencil may last for one page but certainly not for twenty. Moreover, he may wish to evade 
the Censor’s blue pencil as much as possible. His first important remark is bound to be: 

Quarters and food adequate and comfortable 
or, in Dewey language : 
Quarters food good 
or, finally : 
725.18 641.5 216 
although of course he might wish to substitute 152.5732 (Indifferent) for 216, 
Next he will say that the French are friendly ; or: 
914.408 177.6 
and that the women are “ kind ” : 
396 177-7 
that he is with a “ good set of fellows ” : 
158.4245 
and that the C.O. is a nice sort of chap : 
355-331 173-5 
Having thus reassured his people of his well-being, he proceeds to enquire how the children 
are keeping : 


649.1 
and his wife and mother-in-law : 
392-5 392.3 


and to ask how things are in England : 
309-142 
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whether there is any rationing : 
612.39522 
and whether they can get sugar, butter, jam and meat : 
664.1 637.2 (or perhaps 614.325!) 641.4 641.3 
not to mention pocket batteries : 
621.3541 
and who won at the Arsenal : 
06. 
He then remembers the Pools coupon whose fate he never learnt : 


175. 
and ends up with a request for the <a of cigarettes and chocolates : 
380 679 ©6663..9 
and an encouragement to keep well : 
613 
to which he might add a sardonic .07 
The Censor of course would merely scribble across the envelope 
Suitable for public circulation 
or 
072 (but not 071) 
and pass on the letter to 383.4942 whence it would be sent to an evacuated wife and children 
somewhere in 914.229, 914.2565 or 914.2575. 
Peace terms could economically be stated thus : 
The Restoration of Vassal States 
or 
323-64 943-7 943-6 943.8 

Well, Hydra, you must admit the great possibilities inherent in my scheme, although 
I have taken so many liberties with the Dewey Index, in disobedience to all the tutors of 
Classification, who advise its use in a far more discriminating fashion. On the other hand, 
the question of the viewpoint becomes all important, for has not Ritchie, in the introduétion 
to his Manual of French Composition, shown us the dire and dreadful results of incompetency 
among the official translators in the Great War. For instance, it would never do to have the 
Ambassador to a neutral country, which was hesitating about its next move, telegraph 
172.4 unless he was in perfect rapport with the people at the other end: for who would 
otherwise determine whether Peace or War was meant ? Our pacifist or aggressive attitude 
to Dewey would definitely have to be determined ! 

And lastly, my dear Hydra, what a chance for those of us who may shortly be called up 
to practise and keep bright out knowledge of the immortal Dewey in just such a manner. 
Indeed, I can imagine myself spending odd moments in a dugout somewhere in France with 
a copy of Virgil on my knees, busy translating the inspiring words of the poet into “ good 
idiomatic Dewey ” : 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferrentes 
or 
157-3 938 372.212 656 
in which I should be at pains to convey as accurately and happily as possible the quality of 
that “ et” whose significance almost defies translation into our inadequate English. Surely 
some future Nobel laurels are destined for the tomb of Dewey ! 

But stay, Hydra, I must now cease this 826, for after this I shan’t be surprised if I see in 
one of the dailies an official advertisement offering £5,000 per annum for a fully qualified 
classifier (Brussels expansion of the Dewey Decimal Scheme) whose duties it will be to interpret 
the obscurer items issued by the Ministry of Information to our gullible public. Hastily 
I subscribe myself 

Your 888.8 


> 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘ LetTeRS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worwp. 
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ARTICLES OF 


STATIONERY AND ALLIED MATERIALS 


THEIR CHEMISTRY AND TECHNICAL BXAMINATION 


By H. A. BROMLEY and J. SHORE 
(H.M. Stationery Office Laboratory) 


With a Foreword by C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illus. pp. x., 136. 10s. 6d. net 


Scope of the Work 
The book contains details of ingredients and methods of chemical and physical 
analysis of many of the articles connected with the stationery trade which, 
owing to their special character, have escaped treatment in technical works. 
This lack of information is due in many cases to trade secrets, the existence of 
which has prevented the full disclosure of details of manufacture. The work will 
appeal not only to students, research workers, librarians and artists, but also to 
commercial houses, such as papermakers, ink manufacturers, colourmen, etc., 
etc., and all connected with these trades and industries. The main materials 


dealt with in eleven chapters are :— 


Adhesives Lines and Cordage 
Sealing Wax Cotton 
Glues for Bookbinding Flax 
Gum Arabic Hemp 
Dextrin Jute 
Photo Mountants Manila 
Sisal 


Printing Inks 


Artists’ Colours 
Writing Inks ons 

Tracing Paper 
Gallic Acid Inks Vegetable Parchment 
Dyestuff Inks Transparent Wrappings 
Coloured Writing Inks Photoprint Papers and Cloth 
Copying Inks Bookbinding Leathers 
Ink Powders Ink Eradicator Preparations 
Duplicating Inks Metal Plates 
Waterproof Drawing Inks Lubricating Oil 
Marking Inks Glass Ware 
Typewriting, Duplicating and Artists’ Brushes 

Manifolding Materials Stamp Pads 

Type Metals Pencils 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Obituary 


A unk with James Duff Brown was snapped 
by the death at Bournemouth on November 
gth of the former librarian, Charles Riddle. 
He was Brown’s sub-librarian at Clerkenwell 
from 1888 to 1894 and at Bournemouth the 
library was the first actually to open with the 
open-access system of which he was in the 
difficult times an enthusiastic advocate. Start- 
ing at Bournemouth with one library in a half- 
shop he built up a system with a fine central 
library and several branches with an issue of a 
million and more. He wrote the Standard 
History of Bournemouth and read before a 
Library Association Conference one of the 
best papers on music libraries. He was less 
in the public eye than many librarians, but he 
somehow “ bred ” librarians. Few towns we 
imagine had such a record : the chief librarians 
of Battersea, Blackpool, Derby County, 
Croydon, Finsbury, Hornsey, Islington, Mar- 
gate and Wigan, besides the deputy librarian 
of Manchester and other well-known men all 
called him chief and most of them were of 
Bournemouth origin. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


BRIGHTON.—An_ Exhibition of con- 
temporary Polish art was held in the Brighton 
Public Art Gallery on November roth. The 
Exhibition was opened by the famous author, 
Ernest Raymond. 

BURTON - UPON- TRENT. — _ Burton- 
upon-Trent Public Library is circulating three 
fine, duplicated book-lists. Power has a 
Strikingly illustrated cover, and its contents are 
arranged and selected according to the require- 
ments of the syllabus of the leading local 
Technical Institute. Commerce is a similar list 
designed to follow in general the syllabus of 
the Burton-upon-Trent Commercial Institute 
evening classes. Modern Poetry has a bright, 
printed cover which encloses a comprehensive 
list of modern poetic works. Accompanying 
the list, on alternate pages, is an essay on the 
relation of the modern poet to society. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Cambridge Public 
Library Record and Book-list for O&ober is 
noteworthy for an article on propaganda and 
the novel by Councillor H. L. Elvin, M.A. The 
author rebuts by examples the contention that 


the writer with propagandist intentions cannot 
produce a good novel. 


CHESTERFIELD.—The extensions to the 
Chesterfield Central Library were completed on 
September 6th of this year. To mark this 
achievement an art booklet has been issued. 
The booklet surveys the growth of the Central 
Library from 1879 and describes in detail the 
latest extensions. 

LIVERPOOL. — Most public _ library 
authorities have been forced by present 
circumstances to abandon their le@ture pro- 
grammes, in many cases already advertised, 
but Liverpool is not among them. A number 
of attractive programmes is continuing at the 
Picton, Blair and Holyoake Halls. Cheltenham, 


too, has a special series running. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—As 
could have been safely forecast, the new 
Swinton Branch Library has proved an immense 
success. Within eight weeks of the opening 
date over two hundred new borrowers enrolled 
and almost twenty thousand books were 
issued. This is not merely an indication of the 
need for the new library, but a tribute to the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Fredk. Cowles and 
his staff to make the population “ library 
conscious.” 

TOTTENHAM.—To assist readers in the 
selection of novels from the foreign section, the 
Tottenham Librarian is inviting borrowers to 
write brief notes describing the books or 
outlining the stories of those they read. A 
catalogue in loose leaf form will be compiled 
and made available for public use as soon as 
there are sufficient entries. It will be interesting 
to learn whether the public will co-operate in 
this fashion and whether results justify the 
work entailed. 

WARRINGTON.—The best of the cyclo- 
Styled book lists for September comes from 
Warrington Municipal Library and has the 
title Wartime Economy in the Home. The back 
cover of this publication bears the following 
original slogan :—“ A Reading Public will be 
cool, calm and colleéted in times of stress.” 

WORTHING.—The Worthing Museumand 
Art Gallery has recently been presented with 
the complete uniform of Lieutenant Edward 
Charles Daun, of the 2nd Battalion, Royal 
Sussex Regiment, who was killed in the Battle 
of the Aisne, September 14th, 1914. This 
unusual exhibit is certain to attraét considerable 
attention at the present time. A _ further 
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valuable presentation to the Museum has been 
made by Mr. J. H. Brierley, a former chairman 
of the Public Libraries Committee, in the shape 
of a small, representative colleétion of 18th 
century drinking glasses. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries.—y77th Annual 
Report, 1938-1939. City Librarian, H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A. Population, 1,048,000. 
Rate, 3.31d. Income from Rate, £94,377. 
Stock: Lending, 626,150; Reference, 
487,087. Additions, 55,366. Withdrawals, 
13,888. Issues: Lending, 4,177,469; 
Reference, 404,921; Children’s Reading 
Rooms, 831,508. Borrowers, 164,341 ; extra 

tickets, 158,682. Branches, 28. 

The year under review saw a good deal of progress 
in the development of the library service, which included 
the opening of a further branch library, the extension of 
others and an improvement in accommodation at the 
Central Library. The need for a new Central building 
grows in urgency each year and will have to be met in 
the very near future if the Library is to keep abreast 
with the times. The alterations recently made are only 
ofa temporary nature, and do nothing towards providing 
the additional public and staff departments which a large 
modern library should possess. The new South Yardley 
Branch Library was opened by the Lord Mayor in 
March, 1939. The immediate use made of this latest 
addition to the system was most gratifying, as an 
average of 1,131 books were issued daily from an initial 
Stock of 25,000. Extension of the Northfield Library 
was completed, while similar extensions are being 
carried out at Kings Norton. The upward trend in 
issues noted in last year’s report was maintained and 
accelerated, and the grand total circulation from all 
libraries showed an increase of 234,212 compared with 
the previous year. 13,336 volumes, the highest yet 
recorded, were lent to other libraries through the 
Regional Bureau. The usefulness of the Commercial 
Library is being realized more than ever by business 
men and commercial firms in the City, and the demands 
made upon its resources during the past year reached a 
very high level. 812 volumes were added to the 
Shakespeare Colleétion, and no fewer than 30,000 
additional items were made to the Manuscripts 
Colleétion. 

BurNLeEY Public Libraries.—2z5th Annual Re- 
port, 1938-1939. Borough Librarian, W. 
Bramley Coupland, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1937), 89,670. Income from 
Rate, £9,580. Stock: Lending, 28,288 ; 
a 3,336; Reference, 6,598; Music 

ibrary, 7,066 ; Branches, 18,867. Additions, 

9,502. Withdrawals, 5,164. Issues : Lending, 
310,230; Junior, 45,452; Music, 12,211; 
Reference, 78,816; Branches, 317,169; 


Travelling Library, 32,828; Distributing 
Libraries, 84,909 ; Schools, 52,600; Blind, 
2,234. Borrowers, 17,866; all borrowers 
hold extra tickets. Branches, 2. Dis- 
tributing Libraries, 5. 

A most satisfaétory advance in public service was 
made in the year just closed. From all departments 
comes the report of increased demand upon resources 
and the result, in figures, at the end of the year was an 
increase of 31,889 in the aggregate circulation. A 
gratifying feature of this increase is that it is composed 
mainly of non-fictional works of all classes, showing that 
the expansion in serious reading recorded in recent years 
is being more than maintained. Another branch of the 
year’s work worthy of comment is the continued 
popularity of the junior departments. Apart from an 
increased use of books, there have been many more 
visits of groups of school children, and many young 
people now appear to take a much more lively interest 
in their own library. The Travelling Library has 
continued its evening rounds in outlying distriéts with 
satisfa€tory results. The Massey Music Library has 
found many additional patrons during the past year, and 
the highest on record issue was achieved. Wireless 
Discussion Classes were successfully continued. A 
highly popular Photographic Exhibition was held in the 
Le&ture Hall during March last, attraéting several 
thousands of visitors. 

Croypon Public Libraries —What Croydon 
Reads: the Record of a Year, 1938-1939. 
Chief Librarian, WY. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F.L.A. Population (1937), 242,300. Rate, 
2.81d. Income from Rate, £25,354. Stock : 
Lending, 212,773 ; Reference, 41,238. Addi- 
tions, 21,548. Withdrawals, 11,767. Issues : 
Lending, 1,732,706; Reference, 552,282; 
Illustrations, 6,868; Prints, slides, etc., 
12,253. Borrowers, 73,838: extra tickets, 
55,131. Branches, 6, and 1 held jointly. 

Still further advances are recorded in the service 
and scope of the Croydon Libraries, in this the soth 
report presented to the Council. The past year was 
notable for the increased use made of all branches of the 
service, and for the opening of a small part-time branch 
library at Addington. Book circulation reached record 
figures, ending the year with an increase of more than a 
quarter of a million over the previous year, and 152,838 
above the previous busiest year. New borrowers 
enrolled during the year reached a total of 4,435. The 
Central Library is still suffering greatly from lack of 
accommodation, and unfortunately it was found 
impracticable to carry out any scheme of extension or 
alteration during the past year. Many readers have found 
greater convenience in the two new libraries at Shirley 
and Mitcham Road. Both these libraries completed 
their first full year’s working and their records show they 
have surpassed in use some of the older branch libraries. 
They were mainly responsible for the increase of 75,777 
in the use of books in the junior libraries. Library 
service in several local hospitals was continued and 
gratefully accepted. Death has removed from member- 
ship of the Committee, Alderman J. O. Pelton, who had 
served for 23 years and did much towards bringing the 
libraries to their present State of efficiency and 
popularity. 
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Henvon Public Libraries.—Report on the 
Library Service, 1938-1939. Chief Librarian, 
James E. Walker, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1938), 165,343. Rate, 2.53d. 
Income from Rate, £18,538. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 89,675; Reference, 10,565; Schools, 
15,709. Additions, 14,452. Withdrawals, 
6,904. Issues: Lending, 1,109,377; Refer- 
ence, 76,060 ; Schools, 167,012. Borrowers, 
48,411; extra tickets, 61,610. Branches, 2. 


This Report covers the tenth year of the opening of 


the first of Hendon’s libraries. It is a record of progress 
in many aétivities. The first full year’s working of the 
Mill Hill Library contributed greatly to the increased 
total of book circulation. Nearly 140,000 more issues 
were recorded than in the year before, of which total 
Mill Hill claimed well over 90 per cent. Over 4,000 new 
borrowers were registered during the year. There has 
been a notable increase in the number of refugees using 
the libraries, and in consequence, the colleétions of 
foreign literature have been in greater demand and are 
to be augmented. Work among young people is well 
maintained and the junior libraries continue to be very 
well patronized. 4,491 additional junior issues were 
recorded last year. Talks and Story half-hours are as 
popular as ever, as are also the Stamp clubs. Books in 
the junior libraries are now reserved free of charge. The 
Committee place on record their appreciation of the 
active part taken in the initiation and development of the 
library system of Alderman Mrs. S. |. Bannister, L.L.A., 
who has been their Chairman for the past ten years. 
Mrs. Bannister was presented with her portrait in oils, 
by a local artist, and it now hangs in the Central 
Library. 


MansFieLp Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1938-1939. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, F. E. Cronshaw, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1937), 47,080. 
Income from Rate, £3,466. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 24,052; Reference, 3,174; Junior, 
4,784; Branch, 1,733. Additions, 5,815. 
Withdrawals, 1,634. Issues: Lending, 
299,460; Junior, 48,502; Branch, 13,200; 
Schools, 10,756. Borrowers, 16,100; extra 
tickets, 8,514. 1 Branch. . 

The outstanding feature of the year, which must 
be reckoned the most successful in the history of the 

Library, was the opening of the new Museum and Art 

Gallery in O€tober, 1938. The provision of a Lecture 

Hall in the Museum made possible the arrangement of 

a programme of popular lectures. Another new venture 

of the year was the depositing of collections of books at 

schools, which was particularly useful in meeting the 
needs of children who live some distance from the 
library. Public appreciation of the library service is 
emphasised by the fact that over 34 per cent. of the 
population are registered readers. Nearly 4,000 new 
borrowers were enrolled during the past year. With 
this influx of new readers it is not surprising to find the 
book circulation going up by leaps and bounds until 

the end of the year found the total issue almost 50,00 

above that of the year before. An adverse outcome of 

this wave of popularity was the increase of congestion, 


already acute, in the lending department. Necessary 
alterations have, however, been carried out and for 
a while relief has been secured. The eStablishment of 
libraries at the schools did not affeét the issue of books 
in the junior department of the library, as an increase of 
5,867 was recorded there. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep BarLow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 
KLEIN (A. B.) Colour Cinematography. Ed. 
1939. Chapman & Hall. 30s. 
In the interval since this was first published in 1936 
most of the developments in colour photography have 
been in the nature of refinements to existing processes. 
\ll these are adequately covered in an edition otherwise 
little different from the previous one. 


PATERSON (Donald) and (J. F.) Modern 
Methods of Feeding in Infancy and Child- 
hood. Ed. 7. 1939. Constable. 

First published in 1925 and revised at intervals 
since. There is considerable difference in the extent and 
arrangement between this edition and the earlier ones. 
In the present revision more space has been given to 
breast feeding and the seétion on premature feeding has 
been revised. The food tables brought up-to-date and 
the new regulations and designations of the various 
classes of milk are explained. 


Rapiey A.) and Grant (Julius) Fluor- 
escence analysis in ultra-violet light. Ed. 3. 
1939. Chapman & Hall. 22s. 6d. 

Ihere has been considerable development in this 
subjeét since the last edition of 1935 and the authors’ 
claim to have incorporated, in one way or another, the 
substance of every important paper that has appeared 
during the last four years. The total of these original 
papers exceeds 800. The chapter on Textiles has been 
rewritten and Dvestuffs is now treated separately. The 
seétion on ultra-violet lamps has been extended and 
therearea number of new illustrations. 


SCHMECKBIER (L. F.) Government Publications 
and Their Use. Ed. 2. 1939. Washington, 
Brookings Institution. $3.00. 

he present edition is about forty pages longer than 
the first edition of 1936 and covers much the same 
ground. There are additional seétions in some of the 
chapters such as the one covering Federal Laws. The 
text is revised throughout as there have been important 
changes in U.S. Government publications, with which 
the book is wholly concerned. 
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ScHoes (Percy) The Oxford Companion to 
Music. Ed. 2. 1939. O.U.P. 25s. 

In addition to minor alterations in the text there has 
now been added a comprehensive bibliography of books 
on music. This can be purchased separately for two 
shillings and sixpence. 

(J. E.) Hospital Organization and 
Management (including planning and con- 
struction). Ed. 3. 1939. Faber & Faber. 
31s. 6d. 

First published in 1927, the present edition is 
larger by some three hundred pages and much of the 
new material is based on the author's praétical experi- 
ence as Secretary to the Birmingham Hospital Centre 
since 1929, and as Chairman of the Commission on 
Hospital Administration. The book follows the same 
plan as the earlier editions, but the seétion on Hospital 
Law is now omitted and forms the subjeét of a separate 
book—Law for Hospital Authorities. Apart from this, 
the book covers every seétion of hospital management 
in great detail. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Brom.ey (H. A.) and SuHore (J.) Articles of 
Stationery and Allied Materials. Their 
Chemistry and Technical Examination. Plates 
and diagrams. Grafton. tos. 6d. net. 

This book deserves the special attention of all 
interested in Stationery and allied materials. In the first 
place, it is the only work which deals at all satisfaétorily 
with the technological details of what the authors aptly 
term the Cinderellas of the Stationery trade. By these 
are meant those diverse produéts such as adhesives, 
bookbinding materials, String, artists’ colours, dupli- 
cating and manifolding accessories and so on, which 
being trade-secrets are so frequently veiled from 

general enquiry. Secondly, the authors’ names are a 

guarantee of the effective treatment of the subject, and 

this is amply borne out by the contents of the book 

itself. In their capacities as members of the staff of H.M. 

Stationery Office Laboratory, they have had exceptional 

opportunities for Studying methods for the examination 

of these materials and for accumulating relevant data 
concerning them. Bromley’s Outlines of Stationery 

Testing has, indeed, been a tried and valued friend of 

workers in this field for many years, and the present 

volume is a worthy successor in that it amplifies with 
up-to-date knowledge much of the information given 
in its predecessor. The book opens with a Chapter on 
adhesives in which the general charatteristics and 
methods of examination of the commoner adhesive 
produéts are dealt with; the seétion on bookbinding 
glues should prove of special interest to readers of the 
Liprary Worip. As an indication of the up-to-date 
nature of the treatment, the inclusion of an illustrated 
description of the photo-eleétric falling-sphere visco 
meter for the evaluation of gum arabic may be 
mentioned. Printing, writing, he&tograph and miscel- 
laneous (e.g. marking and stamping) inks are next dealt 
with. Treatment of the methods of manufaéture is 
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necessarily brief, but references to more specialised 
works on the subjeét are given, and a good deal of 
interesting but little-known information is made 
available. This applies particularly to the seétion on 
miscellaneous inks. The same comment may be made 
regarding the seétions which follow, namely, on type- 
writing and duplicating materials ; thus, an interesting 
mechanical apparatus for testing the life of type-ribbons 
is described. Type-metals are next dealt with and the 
analytical methods described take full advantage of 
recently-introduced organic reagents. In the Chapter 
on lines and cordage the treatment is along more 
familiar lines. The introduétion of a few illustrations 
showing the appearance under the microscope of the 
fibres described, would, however, have been an added 
advantage here. After a useful table in which are set 
out the charaéteristics and composition of a large 
number of artists’ colours, there follows a Chapter on 
miscellaneous papers, and finally, one on miscellaneous 
materials. Much useful information is colleéted here, 
items of special interest to readers of this journal being 
in conneétion with photoprint papers and bookbinding 

leathers and -preservatives. It is, in faét, difficult to find 
omissions of anything which may be said to play any 
significant part in the Stationery industries; the 
reviewer can think only of two on which information is 
sometimes required, namely solid erasers (although 
ink-eradicators are dealt with), and the evaluation of the 
relative merits of tag-labels. One cannot do better than 
to conclude this review with the same phrase as used by 
Dr. Ainsworth Mitchell at the conclusion of his 
Foreword to the book : “* It gives me great pleasure to 
wish this little hook the success it deserves.” 


Jutrus Grant, 
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Peddie (R. A.) Susyecr INDEX oF Books 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. 
A-Z. Third Series. Grafton. {£10 10s. net. 

Mr. Peddie’s Third Fifty Thousand are very 
welcome. There are special bibliographies and general 

* Best Books’’ and subjeé& catalogues such as the 

London Library’s, but there is no other such 

omnivorous gathering, and especially none which 

specially colleéts the small subjeéts that have no biblio- 
graphies of their own. Titles from as carly as the 16th 
century appear, and there may be incunabula, though 

I have not noticed them; after all, incunabula can 

have subjeéts too. Gaps and weak patches no doubt 

can be found, as in the two earlier volumes: but each 
volume supplements both the others, and the three 
series must be considered as a whole, which the 
admirable system of heading-references makes casy. 

As a whole (though of course Still far from complete- 

ness, to which it makes no pretence), what a solid 

addition to our resources this is! —ARUNDELL EspDaILe. 

Taytor (Margaret S.) A Handbook of Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing for School and 
College Librarians. Practical Library Hand- 
books, IX. Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

This is a small praétical handbook chiefly intended 
for the school library. Both cataloguing and classifica- 
tion problems are presented in simple form and the 
various systems are discussed with merits and faults, 
so that those in authority may choose the methods most 
suited to any particular library. Out of the hundred odd 
pages some twenty are devoted to the Subjeét and Form 


Catalogue. 
GENERAL. 


BeLtoc (Hilaire) On Sailing the Sea. A 
Collection of the Seagoing Writings of 
Hilaire Belloc. Selected by W. N. Roughead. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

rhe collector of these gems otf the prose writings 
of Hilaire Belloc is to be congratulated on his idea 
Belloc’s large circle of readers will welcome this litde 
volume as giving them something of their favourite’s 
best work. Those who love the sea will also take this 
opportunity of possessing a book about it, even though 
they are not well acquainted with the author's other 
writings. 

Butterr (Gerald, Editor) A Fivefold Anthology. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

\n ambitious work which secks to make per- 
manent many gems of writings which might otherwise 
fall into oblivion. The five seétions into which it is 
divided are: Narrative Poems, Essays and other 
Proses, Noéturnes and Pastorals, Miscellaneous Brevities 
and Prose Tales. It is curious to find in a literary com- 
pilati« ” such as this, that the Inde x of first lines of poems 
contains entries under “‘A,” and The’’!! 
Forp (Ford Madox) The March of Literature 

From Confucius to Modern Times. Allen 
& Unwin. 16s. net. 

Here we have a work which should be placed in 
the hands of all readers who wish to study the real art 
of reading. The author introduces it as “ the book of 
an old man mad about writing.”’ On the other hand, 
it might have been described as a book by a man who 
had sane views on reading, and there is much in it 


which will help those who want to understand the 
beauties of the classics. The volume is divided into two 
main parts: “From the Earliest Days to the 
Elizabethans,”’ and “‘ From the Elizabethans to Modern 
Times.” 
Hosxouse (Christopher) Oxford as it was and 
as it is to-day. Illus. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ very finely illustrated book on Oxford. It is a 
pity that the author has such a narrow vision of libraries 
that he is led to describe the copyright deposits in the 
Bodleian as “all this trash’’; complaining that a 
million pounds is now being spent on finding room for 
it. 
Howes (Frank) and Hope-Wa.iace (Philip) 
A Key to Opera. Key Series. Blackie. 5s. net. 
This scholarly little work is a discussion of the 
nature of opera; it is in short a “ key to opera,” and 
will be read with avidity by those who are anxious to 
obtain a thorough survey of the subjeét. The main 
chapters deal respectively with German, French, 
Modern Italian, English and Slavonic opera. There 
is no bibliography. 
Marruew (W. P.) How to be a Handyman. 
Illus. Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 


\ very useful little book for the householder, 
giving many hints on how to do odd jobs and simple 
repairs required in the home, without incurring pro- 
fessional expense. Ceilings, Chimneys, Taps, Broken 
Windows, Interior and Exterior Decorating, Floor 
Coverings, Fuses, etc., etc., are dealt with, 
MipDLETON (Edgar) Men who are Shaping the 

Future. Illus. Gifford. 8s. 6d. net. 

The title should read Men Who (in the opinion 
of the author) are Shaping the Future, and it is difficult 
to see the reason for the inclusion of some of the 
names. In all there are eighteen chapters, seventeen 
of which deal with the work of particular scientists 
and the concluding chapter on the National Radium 
Trust. 

Netson Discusston Books. General Editors : 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net each. 

16 Ler (Frank) The City Page. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, 
as it deals with “ money matters,’ which the author 
agrees is a somewhat mysterious phrase rather than 
a helpful definition. To be more explicit the book 
deals, broadly speaking, with the matters which appear 
in the “ city page "’ of the ordinary newspaper. Chapters 
deal with the origins and evolutions of money, with the 
big banks and the Bank of England, with markets of 
every variety and at the conclusion of the book is a 
chapter, which will be found very useful to the ordinary 
man in the street, on ‘‘ the small man’s money matters.” 
38 Leon (Philip) Plato. 

\ simple discussion of the life and work of Plato 

which eliminates the necessity for the reader to be a 

Greek scholar. The Athenian philosopher is piétured 

as a very human figure. An addition to the series which 

will be very welcome to the young student. 

39 FENELON (K. G.) British Railways To-day. Illus. 

Perhaps had the “‘ square deal ’’ not been brought 
so prominently before the public, this book might not 
have been written. It gives an excellent summary of the 
relations of the railways to the people, the State, the 
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trader and farmer. The problems of railway operations 
are fully entered into, and there is a short chapter, 
which might have been extended, on railway finance. 
46 Darvatt (Frank) The American Political Scene. 

A brief description of American political history 
and the current politics of that country, written chiefly 
for British people, and excluding foreign affairs. Dr. 
Darvall describes the American Political system, the 
Federal Government, American Political Parties and 
then the Prosperity Period of 1921-29, the Depression 
of 1929-33 and finally the New Deal, 1933-38. 

51 Pear (T. H.) The Psychology of Conversation. 

Surely the highest art of conversation is to be 
natural, but this work is intended to show the con- 
versationalist how interesting he can make himself 
when he talks. There is a chapter on Conversations 
with Oneself, which might, one would think, make 
those indulging in it somewhat introspective. 

57 THomson (David) Personality in Politics. 

An attempt to show the conneétions between 
human charaéter and political activity. An historical 
survey shows that the modern form of the confli& is 
Di€tatorship versus Democracy and modern systems of 
government are examined and the party system 
discussed. 

59 Ciark (Gideon) Democracy in the Dock. 

\ severe trial of Democracy. Many points for and 
against the system are put forward and Totalitarian 
claims are discussed. A conclusion is drawn as to which 
gives the greatest happiness and welfare to the People. 
66 RarcuirF (A. J.) The Nature of Dreams. 

A brief record of the main ideas held on dreams 
from primitive times to the present day scientists, 
followed by a criticism of Freud, Adler and Jung. 


Oman (Sir Charles) On the Writing of History. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

A remarkably interesting work by the great 
historian. His views on the methods of writing history 
and his comments on past historians are vivid, his 
remarks on research and attitude of mind required by 
the historical student are clear and valuable and his 
description of many semi-historical stories in the ancient 
chronicles and lives of the saints make most amusing 
reading. 

Pore (Hennessy James) London Fabric. Illus. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

\n interesting series of journeys to places in and 
around London. Mostly with a view to their artistic 
contents, especially pictures and portraits. 

Scott (John H. MacCallum) Eastern Journey. 
Illus. Gifford. 1os. 6d. net. 

Further travels of Kohn and Nora MacCallum 
Scott, this time by cargo ship to Singapore and thence 
on a year’s journey through the Malayan Peninsula, 
Siam and India. Written in light and attraétive style, 
it brings before the reader vivid pictures of the Indian 
bazaars, the Siamese temples, the Ganges, the beauti- 
ful Taj Mahal, the grim Khyber Pass, etc., etc. 
Yorke (F. R. S.) and Penn (Colin) A Key to 

Modern Architeéture. Illus. Key Series. 
Blackie. 5s. net. 

Archite&ture has developed so much in recent 
years on lines approved by many but deprecated by 
some, that a short work embodying the fundamental 
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aims and objects especially allowing for developments 
in Steel, concrete and modern engineering will be found 
invaluable by those lay readers who are intereéted in 
the subjeét and anxious for a guide to its intricacies. 
There is an historical seétion, a discussion of present- 
day methods and a peep into the possibilities of the 
future. City planning is dealt with and a chronological 
table will be found very useful. Plates from photographs 
and line diagrams by T. R. Evans enhance the work. 
FICTION. 
Arxey (Bertram) Arsenic and Gold. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Smiler Bunn was a great charaéter, but he is not 
so much at home in this atmosphere of melodrama, 
arsenic and volcanoes. Of course he and his friends 
come out all right, but we hope that they may come 
across something like some of their old jobs conduéted 
in the old manner. 

Ferner (Ruth) Yesterday’s Dreams. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This story opens with a tragedy. A doétor is 
called to the bedside of two expeétant mothers, one 
the wife of a baron and the other of a Strolling player. 
He delivers the baroness safely of her son, but the 
aétor’s wife dies in childbirth. Later the lives of the 
two families intertwine and through three generations 
we read of their ups and down of fortune. A clever 
novel which will enhance the author’s reputation. 
Preepy (George R.) Dove in the Mulberry 

Tree. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Another of the author’s masterly reconstruétions 
in the form of fiétion of historical incidents. In this 
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case it is a curious episode from 1804. Two brothers 

were charged with abduéting a wealthy married 

woman. The Story is extraordinary and the working 

out interesting. 

ROWLAND (John) The Cornish Riviera Mystery. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Straight detective Story for once. Coincidence is 
used to begin the story and we think the inspector was 
at fault in his examination of the train Staff. Quite 
readable however. 

Wopenouse (P. G.) Uncle Fred in the Spring- 
time. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The two opposite opinions about the Wodehouse 
work will probably both be strengthened by his latest 
production. Those who consider him as one of the 
greatest of modern English authors will love it and 
those who detest his clichés will have great difficulty 
in wetting beyond the first chapter. 


JUVENILE. 


CarHERALL (Arthur) Vanished Whaler, illus. 
by S. Drigin. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ most exciting adventure Story, of a pilot and 
observer in a seaplane sent to trace a Norwegian whaler. 
\ Spanish treasure-ship is found, and ’plane-wreck and 
Starvation are among the dangers faced. 

Cosurn (Grace) Heroes and Wizards. Twenty- 
one Stories Colleéted, Translate1 and 
Abridged. Illus. by Jacynth Parsons. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Short Stories of wonder and magic, colleéted from 
all over the world. 

Dickson (Helen) The Family at Sunshine 
Ranch. Illus. by John Benison. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

\ cheerful Story of the life and adventures of 
Canadian children on a fruit ranch. Gives a good 
picture of life in British Columbia. 

DovGatt (John) Sir Isaac Newton. _ Illus. 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 

his is one of the Great Lives tor Young Children 
Series and it is perhaps the first time that a suitable 
biography of Newton has been written for young 
people. The book is well balanced and shows him as a 
many-sided genius. The portraits of Sir lsaac Newton and 
Sir Christopher Wren are from the famous paintings 
by Sir Godtrey Kneller in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Harrison (G. B.) New Tales from Malory. 

Illus. by C. Walter Hodges. Nelson. §s. net. 

The Arthurian romances are always in favour 
with children and here is an edition which will please 
both boys and girls. There are cight coloured plates 
and many black and white illustrations in the text, all 
of them very appropriate and attractive. The tales are 
told in clear and simple language. 

Tue Moruer Narure Books. Series II. 
Warne. 1s. 6d. net each: Sroxoe (W. J.) 
Mother Nature’s Birds, Described in Simple 

Mother Nature’s Trees, 

Animals, 


Language, illus. ; 


illus. ; Mother Nature’s Wild 
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illus; Mother Nature’s Wild Flowers, 
Described in Simple Language, illus. 

These four volumes are included in Series II. of 
Messrs. Warne’s delightful Nature books. They are 
suitable for children of eight to ten years. Each book 
has a coloured wrapper, coloured frontispiece, eight 
half-tone plates and many text illustrations. The 
reproductions are excellent and children will learn a 
great deal about the Wild Flowers, Wild Animals of 
the Field, Hedgerow and Wood, Wild Birds of the 
Countryside and Trees of every kind. 

Rostnson (Hubert) The Impossible Prefeét. 
Illus. by Savile Lumley. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

A school story for boys. Darrel was a most unruly 
boy and the Headmaster decided to promote him to a 
position of authority in the hope that he would settle 
down, and this is the tale of how he managed to make 
a success of it. 

Seasy (Allen W.) The White Buck. A New 
Forest Story. Illus. by the Author. Nelson. 
6s. net. 

A charming Nature story, giving most interesting 
information about the wild life of the New Forest. 
The “ charaéters ” include red deer, ponies, otters, and 
badgers. 

SprinG (Howard) Tumbledown Dick. All 
People and No Plot. Illus. by Steven 
Spurrier. Faber. 6s. net. 

Mr. Howard Spring’s people are so entertaining 
that had he not himself stated that his book contained 
no plot, his many readers would hardly have divined 
that anything was lacking. Dick’s adventures with the 
animals in Tib Street, where his Uncle Henry and Aunt 
Maria live, are most entertaining, and youths of Dick’s 
age as well as older people will revel in them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Boorn (Mary Warburton) These Things | Have Seen, 
illus., Pickering, ss. net.—Coriins (Muriel) Mr. 
Sundial, illus., Picketing, 1s. 3d. net.—DaANreLs 
(Gertrude M.) Guest-Chamber or Home ? Pickering, 
rs. net.—Hant (Henry) Our Back Yard, How to make 
Northern Australia an asset instead of a liability, 
\uStralia & London, Angus & Robertson, ss. net.— 
Harris (Beth Coombe) The Turn of the Road, Picker- 
ing, 2s. 6d. net.—How to Live Calmly in War Time, 
by London Journalist, Pickering, 1s. net. 
Humpnreys (Basil) Tapestry, a Book of Poems, Stock- 
well, 3s. 6d. net. —Nety (Margaret P.) The Murrays of 
Moorsfoot, illus., Pickering, 2s. net.—Ritrcute (John) 
The Bulwarks of the Christian Faith, as expounded in the 
Epistle to the Romans, frontis., Pickering, 2s. 6d. net.— 
Taruam (EB. Ernest) He Lives! Seven Studies of the 
Resurreétion Appearances of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Pickering, 1s. net.—Watton (Mrs. O. F.) A Peep 
Behind the Scenes, R.T.S. Wren Books, 6d. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue 454, Topography; Cata- 
logue 455, Greek and Latin Classics. — THE 
LIBRARIAN, November, 1939.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 1939.—THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, November rst, 1939.-- MORE 
BOOKS, November, 1939. — NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, September, 1939. 
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